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as fresh to most of those present as if it had happened only the other
day. In those circumstances it was not surprising the Balfour
Education Act, which for the first time gave public money to
denominational schools, was unpopular in the district and created
a considerable opposition. But the trouble in a varied area like the
Ashford Division is that what interested one village had very little
appeal to another. One part was only concerned with the price
of hops, which a few miles away meant nothing to the people.
One farmer bought more corn than he grew, while a few miles away
the character of the land changed and the price of wheat became
of great importance.

Free Trade was, however, the burning issue, and to bring home
to the ordinary man the importance of cheap bread, I had a loaf
made showing the size of it under Free Trade, and another under
Protection. At one place I went to, my chairman was a Mr.
John Bull, a corn-grower. He opened the proceedings by explaining
that he, and his father before him, had always been Liberals and
he would always remain one, and that he agreed with Mr. Harris's
father, Lord Harris (who, incidentally, was no relation of mine),
that there should be a good big duty on corn. However, in spite
of my speech and my election address I believe the old man voted
for me. I had some very interesting constituents, who here might
be worth mentioning. Charles Masterman had a brother who kept
a school in the district, and one day I lunched with him and drove
over to Hawkhurst with him to have tea with Frederick Harrison
the Positivist, and here I met Henry James, the novelist. Harrison
took the chair for me once at Hawkhurst, and gave me his support.
Herbert Gladstone, then the Chief Liberal Whip, had a house at
Littlestone, the well-known golf links that adjoin New Romney,
where he gave me some help. One little incident I must mention,
though it is hard to believe. A peer, one of the great landlords
of the county, had been a Liberal but had become a Liberal
Unionist. His agent, who himself claimed to be a Liberal, came
to see me and explained his chief was mindful of the Liberal tradition
of his family and would take no part in the election provided I
kept out of his village. Every time I met him he repeated this and
in my innocence I responded to his wishes. To my amazement^
when the election was in full blast and it was too late to arrange
further meetings, the noble lord took the chair for my opponent
and attacked me personally. The people of the village expressed
surprise that I had not been there. Naturally, therefore, I went
over one afternoon and called on them. While I was walking
round I discovered I was being followed by a lady who finally
accosted me and asked me what I was doing interfering with her
tenants. After I left, she called on' the people and informed them